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THIS  is  our  third  exhibition  designed  to  show  the  work  of  a  living  Canadian  artist, 
and  A.  Y.  Jackson’s  assistance  in  gathering  the  paintings  has  been  invaluable. 
When  this  plan  was  launched  in  1948  we  wrote — “The  idea  behind  the  venture  is  essentially 
this:  that  the  subject  should  be  a  Canadian  artist  who  has  won  general  recognition  over  a 
period  of  years  both  with  his  colleagues  and  the  interested  public,  and  who  has  had,  either 
by  his  professional  work  or  outside  it,  or  both,  an  important  influence  on  the  development 
of  art  in  Canada.” 

As  always,  the  validity  of  such  a  survey  rests  chiefly  on  the  generosity  of  those  who  lend 
their  paintings,  and  our  thanks  and  appreciation  are  here  formally  and  gratefully  expressed 
to  those  many  people  and  institutions  across  Canada  who  have  so  readily  responded  to 
our  appeal — in  fact  this  response  was  unanimous. 

Our  particular  thanks  go  also  to  Mr.  Arthur  Lismer  for  his  contribution  to  this  book,  to 
The  National  Gallery  of  Canada  for  its  co-operation  and  support  and  to  the  members 
of  the  staffs  of  both  institutions  for  their  assistance  to  Mr.  S.  J.  Key  in  the  detailed 
organization  of  the  exhibition. 

MABTIN  BALDWIN 

Director  October,  1953. 


A.  Y  JACKSON 

by  ARTHUR  LISMER 

IN  the  story  of  Canadian  painting  Alexander  Young  Jackson  has  written  a  bright  and 
noble  chapter,  illustrated  by  a  vast  array  of  distinguished  paintings  of  a  country  that 
prior  to  1908  had  received  only  a  casual,  European,  surface  interpretation. 

Jackson’s  story  as  a  painter  begins  in  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century.  During  the 
period  from  the  last  ten  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth, 
European  art  had  seen  the  decline  of  Impressionism,  the  advent  of  Cezanne,  Fauvism, 
Cubism,  and  other  movements  in  France.  In  England,  the  anecdotal  academicism  of  the 
late  Victorian  period  was  at  its  lowest  ebb. 

Jackson  is  a  pioneer  in  this  country  of  the  age  of  discovery  of  Canada  as  a  land  to  be 
painted,  apart  from  any  consideration  or  respect  for  European  techniques,  attitudes  of 
pastoral  serenity,  or  allegiance  to  foreign  tradition.  He  was  one  of  those  who  were  dis¬ 
covering  the  nature  of  our  environment  in  terms  of  colour,  light,  and  the  significant  de¬ 
sign  of  its  forms — not  the  world  of  appearance  merely,  but  searching  for  an  equivalent 
in  terms  of  our  own  ever-changing  scene. 

Jackson  is  a  pioneer  in  all  these  aspects  of  a  painter’s  curiosity.  If  ever  there  is  such  a 
person  as  a  Canadian  artist,  Jackson  fills  the  title  role.  To-day  we  discuss  the  term  “Cana¬ 
dian  Art,”  with  lessening  conviction  of  its  importance  in  our  day  of  internationalism  and 
of  inter-spatial  divinations.  To-day,these  words  “Canadian  Art,”  as  applied  to  painting,  are 
regarded  as  a  cliche  of  regional  immaturity,  reproached  with  satirical  commentary  by 
the  “avant-gardists”  and  the  modern  critic;  like  scolding  the  British  for  their  Victorianism. 
But  take  it  back  thirty  years  and  place  it  in  the  milieu  of  youth  and  aspirations  for  dis¬ 
covery  and  re-evaluation,  the  words  “Canadian  Art”  become  more  than  a  hypnotic 
slogan.  It  is  a  mark  of  departure  from  academicism  and  European  romanticism.  Such  a 
movement  was  as  inevitable  to  Canada  as  Fauvism  was  to  France.  It  was  a  wholesome, 
all  embracing,  concept  of  our  Canadian  scene  and  of  a  new  world  opening  out  before 
our  eyes. 

Jackson’s  work  in  his  early  days  interprets  eloquently  this  aspect  of  struggle  and  dis¬ 
covery.  Canadian  Art  it  was,  and  it  had  contagious  and  challenging  meaning  to  art  in 
Canada.  Jackson  approached  his  life’s  work  with  firm  understanding  of  European 
painting,  and  with  unconcealed  disgust  of  the  price  paid  for  our  second-hand  importation 
of  the  worst  of  French  and  British  painting  and  the  decay  of  even  these  standards  in  the 
hands  of  conventional  painters  in  Canada. 

His  attitude  toward  the  Canadian  environment  was  that  of  a  Northerner — born  to 
explore  the  meaning  of  mountains,  streams,  woodlands,  and  lakes,  and  come  to  terms  with 
them.  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  English  and  Celtic  strain  and  of  Northern  art.  He  paints 
neither  as  a  poet,  writer,  archaeologist,  or  historian,  but  as  a  painter  with  a  purpose;  to 
reveal,  to  say,  “Here  I  was,  here  I  saw  and  felt,  and  this  is  what  I  found.”  A  Canadian 
with  a  few  generations  long  in  the  land  before  him,  he  reveals  deep  affection  for  his  native 
soil  and  a  lyric  quality  of  mood  of  time  and  space. 


JACKSON,  A.  Y.~PERSONAL  HISTORY 


Ay.  Jackson’s  life  history  is  a  record  that  he  himself  has  told  quite  recently  in  the 
.  summer  number  of  “Canadian  Art,”  1953. 

He  can  look  back  over  seventy  years  and  as  the  years  go  on  the  picture  composes  itself 
for  him  into  a  pattern  of  incident,  beauty,  excitement,  war,  and  travel.  Its  beginnings 
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were  modest  and  the  events  total  up  to  experience  lived  and  shared  with  the  compelling, 
ever-present  drive  tow'ards  expression  in  the  arts. 

He  was  born  in  Montreal  in  1882,  and  the  house  on  Mackay  Street  where  he  w'as  born 
and  the  streets  w'herein  he  passed  his  young  boyhood  days  have  not  greatly  changed. 
He  even  remembers  the  particular  trees. 

Cities  are  like  cities  everywhere,  and  in  his  young  days,  Montreal  was  a  great  interming¬ 
ling  of  French  and  English  as  it  is  to-day.  Fifty  years  ago  the  French-Canadian  had  not 
emerged,  aesthetically  at  any  rate,  from  his  agrarian  background,  and  the  possessive 
English  and  Scots  were  too  interested  in  big  business  to  bother  about  art,  except  as  it 
served  to  decorate  their  salons,  with  Dutch  wdndmills,  cows  going  home,  Highland  cattle, 
the  usual  dealer  stuff  that  typified  the  colonial  taste  of  the  late  nineteenth  century.  It 
was  a  cold  world  for  Canadian  painters.  But  in  Montreal  there  were  vistas  and  changing 
sights  and  sounds,  solid  buildings,  churches,  the  river,  the  winter  and  the  fall  colour  on 
the  distant  hills.  Who  can  tell  what  impressions  stored  up  by  long  hikes  into  the  country, 
contact  with  other  kindred  souls,  first  experiments  in  drawing,  and  the  sight  occasionally 
of  a  painting  in  the  Montreal  Museum  had  on  the  growing  curiosity  about  form  and 
colour  that  later  emerged  into  practical  and  experimental  expression.  There  is  nothing 
new  about  it  except  that  with  the  artist,  as  youth  and  adult,  such  integration  of  such 
sights  and  sounds  is  a  continuous  and  never-ending  process  of  growth,  and  of  personality. 
Like  many  another  young  painter,  he  started  work  in  an  office  of  a  commercial  litho¬ 
grapher.  This  was,  and  is,  the  nearest  approach  to  an  art  trade  in  Canada.  It  is  not 
supposed  that  his  barrel  labels  and  his  cigar  bands  were  of  any  significance  to  the  future 
of  Canadian  art,  nor  that  his  association  with  the  low-level  standards  of  the  trade  aided 
h.is  development  as  an  artist  except  by  revulsion. 

His  elder  brother,  who  was  also  a  lithographer,  had  an  early  and  intense  passion  for  the 
forms  and  character  of  nature  and  became  a  distinguished  authority  on  native  birds, 
mushrooms,  etc.  His  illustrations  have  an  air  of  scientific  integrity  joined  with  con¬ 
siderable  artistic  quality.  Alec  probably  owed  a  great  deal  to  his  brother  Harry.  He 
went  to  night  school  at  the  Monument  National.  Edmond  Dyonnet,  R.C.A.,  was  one  of 
his  teachers.  The  urge  of  new  experience  and  the  lure  of  a  mighty  river  caught  them  in 
its  sweep,  and  1905,  after  a  passage  on  a  cattle  boat,  found  them  both  in  Europe.  Art 
Galleries  and  Museums,  in  London  and  Paris,  hit  them  forcibly.  His  next  adventure  in 
experience  was  Chicago,  and  for  a  year  he  studied  at  the  Institute  there  and  worked  in 
commercial  houses.  Back  in  Europe  in  1907 — Academic  Julien  under  Jean-Paul  Laurens, 
and  a  short  trip  to  Italy,  he  saw  Rome.  In  1910  he  returned  to  Montreal,  and  it  was  in 
1911  or  1912  that  Toronto  saw  his  first  canvases.  One  of  his  paintings  called  “The  Edge 
of  the  Maple  Wood”  was  exhibited  in  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  Ontario  Society  of 
Artists  at  the  public  library  on  College  Street,  Toronto.  He  had  found  a  group  of  ad¬ 
mirers.  I  can  remember  this  one  canvas.  It  stood  out  among  the  usual  pictorial  array  of 
collie  dogs,  peonies,  and  official  portraits,  like  a  glowing  flame  packed  with  potential 
energy,  and  loveliness.  I  can  remember  looking  at  it  with  MacDonald,  Thomson,  and 
Harris,  and  talking  enthusiastically  about  its  quality.  In  the  same  exhibition,  MacDonald 
and  Jefferys  had  paintings,  and  we  remember  them  also  to  this  day.  Jackson’s  contribution 
was  the  beginning  of  a  kinship  and  a  movement  in  Canada.  The  upshot  was  his  first 
appearance  in  Toronto  in  May  1913.  At  a  lunch  at  the  Arts  and  Letters  Club,  Jackson 
met  Lismer,  Johnston,  Jefferys,  Varley,  and  MacDonald  for  the  first  time.  Jackson  had 
just  returned  from  France  and  Italy,  working  in  Brittany  and  Etaples  and  Assisi, 
where  he  painted  a  few  notable  canvases,  and  later  some  Venetian  sketches.  His  first 
exhibition  in  Montreal  with  Randolph  Hewton  at  the  Art  Museum  on  Sherbrooke 
Street  was,  financially,  a  complete  flop.  He  decided  to  go  to  the  United  States,  but 
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MacDonald  had  written  to  him  to  come  to  meet  a  few  friends  in  Toronto,  and  it  was 
this  painting,  “The  Edge  of  the  Maple  Wood,”  that  made  the  road  open.  Jackson  came 
to  Toronto — and  stayed.  Harris  and  Dr.  MacCallum  joined  interests  and  put  up  the 
Studio  Building  on  Severn  Street  .  .  .  A.  Y.  Jackson  is  still  there. 

It’s  a  long  story  and  it  has  been  told  many  times.  Nobody  will  understand  it  completely. 
It  was  a  real  structure  in  the  making.  There  were  several  years  of  the  incubating  stage,  of 
experiment  and  personal  frustration,  chucking  aside  of  dead  wood  and  impressionistic 
formulae,  organizing  personal  attitudes,  dropping  old  prejudices  and  acquiring  new  ones, 
painting  miles  of  canvas  and  joining  up  in  trips  to  the  North  Country,  being  stirred  by 
each  new  interpretation,  sharing  philosophies  and  studios,  getting  excited  about  Thomson’s 
return  to  civilization  with  a  new  batch  of  8  x  10  sketches,  and  all  of  us  seeing  this  man 
grow  visibly  into  the  stature  of  a  fine  artist. 

The  war  is  another  story;  it  broke  up  the  little  groups.  Jackson  enlisted  as  an  infantry 
private  in  June  1915  and  his  story  for  a  time  was  of  another  kind  of  struggle.  Wounded 
at  Maple  Copse,  he  found  himself  back  at  Etaples  in  a  base  hospital.  He  was  home  in 
1918,  preparing  to  go  to  Siberia,  continuing  his  war  record  wmrk,  and  that  is  another 
chapter  in  his  history,  the  production  of  a  series  of  paintings  of  the  fields  of  battle  in  the 
years  1917-1918.  He  saw  things  as  an  artist  of  sensitivity;  not  the  struggle  of  men  in 
action,  but  rather  the  sad  and  wistful  aftermath.  Some  of  his  loveliest  canvases  were 
painted  in  the  First  World  War.  The  war  did  one  thing  for  Canadian  art — it  matured  the 
artist,  and  it  brought  the  Group  of  Seven  together.  Thomson  died  in  1917.  Three  years 
later  the  Group  of  Seven  came  together  and  held  an  exhibition  of  Canadian  landscapes 
“by  a  group  of  seven  Canadian  painters,”  and  the  title  stuck.  Jackson  and  Harris  were 
the  prime  motivators;  MacDonald,  Varley,  Lismer,  Johnston,  and  Carmichael  were  the 
others.  For  the  rest  of  the  story,  see  this  exhibition  and  recall  other  retrospectives  and 
individual  showings. 

But  this  is  Jackson’s  story. 

Jackson’s  paintings  are  not  only  a  revelation  of  a  country;  They  give  vital  direction  to 
the  estimation  of  his  character  and  outlook  on  life.  First  of  all,  he  is  an  artist  who  works 
at  his  business  of  painting.  Behind  and  beyond  this  exhibition  and  the  works  represented 
therein,  is  a  vast  and  impressive  volume  of  sketches,  thousands  of  them,  records  of  every 
place,  period  and  aspect  of  colour  and  form  in  which  he  gained  the  immense  experience 
that  he  brought  to  the  production  of  every  important  canvas.  These  sketches  are  the 
potent  units  of  more  organized  and  reflective  efforts.  Jackson  is  the  most  consummate 
sketcher  I  have  ever  known.  These  little  panels,  handy  on  the  trail,  could  be  handled  as 
easily  as  an  expert  marksman  uses  a  quiver  full  of  arrows.  His  symbols  are  inventive  and 
full  of  meaning  and  he  loses  none  of  their  freshness  in  projecting  them  onto  larger  areas. 
There  is  something  cosmic  in  his  interpretation  of  the  movement  of  earth  and  sky  and 
weather  forms  in  his  paintings,  but  he  never  pushes  the  medium  to  extravagant  expres¬ 
sion.  Always  it  seems  that  he  grasps  the  fundamental  unity  of  spirit  and  technique.  He 
works  from  an  over-all  quality  of  its  “halftoneness,”  brushing  in  the  masses  with  a  mellow 
intermediate  value  to  sustain  the  mood.  Shadows,  broken  ground,  fence  rails,  the  spot  of 
red  on  a  roof,  or  a  burst  of  maple  in  the  bush,  are  all  visual  aspects  of  the  restraint  he 
uses  to  vitalize  and  to  give  emphasis  to  the  vividness  of  pattern.  He  is  no  expressionist  in 
technique.  He  has  taught  himself  to  see  design  and  colour  in  motion — and  his  forms  are 
spatial  and  symphonic.  Classical  and  serene  at  times,  dynamic  and  eloquent,  but  always 
temperate  in  the  use  of  relationships  of  cool  and  warm,  grey  and  brilliant,  dark  and  light, 
colour.  He  gives  the  conviction  to  anybody  who  will  see  that  he  can,  and  does,  grasp  the 
breadth  and  depth  of  a  lakeland  or  of  a  winter  landscape  as  in  his  western  paintings  around 
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the  Great  Bear,  of  vast  stretches  of  lonely  terrain  in  a  sweep  of  fervent  affection  for  all 
that  it  means,  to  him. 

In  this  quality  he  differs  from  other  members  of  the  Group.  For  that  matter,  all  of  them 
diflFer  in  some  way  or  other  from  each  other — but  Jackson’s  sketches  are  complete  in 
themselves.  It  is  just  another  way  of  saying  the  obvious,  it  is  the  result  of  many  years  of 
observation,  of  dreaming,  and  of  technical  practice.  Jackson’s  paintings  offer  no  problem. 
They  are  easy  to  look  at,  disarming  at  first  in  their  simplicity.  In  the  hands  of  a  lesser 
painter  they  could  be  commonplace,  but  they  also  invite  participation  in  the  subtleties 
of  his  execution,  of  his  thoughtful  composition,  and  in  the  definitive  mood.  He  gives  the 
impression  of  a  painter  born  to  create  backgrounds  for  others  to  occupy  with  any  style, 
modern  or  otherwise,  that  the  onlooker  wishes,  or  is  capable  of  projecting  into  them.  He 
has  the  true  pioneer  touch  of  setting  the  stage  for  the  spectator  to  dream  his  own  con¬ 
victions  and  to  imagine  other  things.  This  is  the  time  and  space  quality  of  his  work. 

Looking  at  this  exhibition  we  shall  find  ourselves  seeing  this  land  anew,  recalling  similar 
experiences  and  enjoyment  under  like  conditions.  Jackson,  at  times,  is  yourself  made 
articulate,  and  that  is  the  mark  of  a  good  painter:  enticing,  revealing,  convincing. 

He,  of  all  his  associates,  searches  for  what  he  believes  to  be  the  truth,  and  works  hard  to 
capture  the  spirit  and  identity  of  the  things  he  sees.  The  earth  and  its  forms  and  the 
character  of  bush  country  and  settled  parts  of  Quebec,  colour  drenching  through  the 
leaves  and  over  purple  hills,  the  bronze,  gold,  and  redness  of  living  nature,  anthem-like, 
brooding,  gay  or  lyrical — these  he  loves,  and  he  shares  his  infectious  enjoyment.  He 
plants  his  feet  solidly  on  the  earth  he  loves — he  looks /row  the  westering  sun,  not  at  it — 
he  paints  the  purple  shadow,  not  the  sun  that  caused  it.  Life  and  earth  in  a  new  land  is 
touched  with  no  static  serenity.  It  moves  and  grows  with  the  hearts  and  minds,  and  with 
the  changing  ideals  of  the  people.  To  follow  this  artist,  we  must  take  the  trail  with  him. 
In  Jackson’s  paintings  there  is  earth  to  plow,  forests  to  clear,  wood  to  burn.  He  hints 
at  all  these  things,  and  leaves  it  to  others  who  follow  to  carry  the  theme  further. 

In  the  Canadian  picture,  Jackson  is  definitely  the  Canadian,  impatient  at  others  who 
cannot  see  what  it  means  to  be  Canadian  and  living  here  and  now,  in  a  land  unsurpassed, 
and  still  growing. 

A  topographical  map  of  Canada  would  be  dotted  as  with  a  rash  marking  the  spots  where 
he  has  painted — where  he  scraped  his  palette  on  the  rocks — or  cleaned  his  brushes  on  a 
pine  log.  The  names  themselves  have  a  touch  of  magic.  West  Coast  names — Skeena, 
Kitwanga,  Jasper,  and  Maligne,  Great  Slave  and  Great  Bear  Lakes,  the  Saskatchewan 
and  Athabaska  Rivers;  Arctic  names — Pangnirtung,  Baffin  Island,  Godhavn,  Labrador, 
Newfoundland,  Algoma,  Algonquin,  Pincher  Creek,  Mattawa,  and  the  North  Shore  of 
Lake  Superior.  Quebec — Isle  aux  Coudres,  St.  Tite  des  Caps,  Bale  St.  Paul,  Gaspe,  and 
the  south  shore.  His  trails  cross  and  recross  like  the  pattern  of  ski  tracks  on  the  fresh  snow 
of  a  winter  hillside.  In  all  of  these  widely  separated  places  where  A.  Y.  has  painted  he  has 
revealed  their  unique  identity.  In  his  hands  and  through  his  eyes  they  take  on  a  new 
significance.  They  become  integrated  into  our  national  consciousness. 

Jackson  has  done  more  than  any  other  w'riter  or  artist  to  bind  us  to  our  own  environment, 
to  make  us  vitally  aware  of  the  significance,  beauty,  and  character  of  the  land. 

Another  side  to  the  expressive  personality  of  A.  Y.  Jackson  is  his  ability  to  integrate  his 
interests  and  to  absorb  the  interests  of  others,  whether  they  are  loggers,  miners,  students 
of  all  ages,  Eskimos  or  dwellers  in  cities.  In  his  way,  he  is  a  beneficent  spreader  of  good 
fellowship.  Not  having  any  taint  of  the  generally  accepted,  distrait  bohemian,  or  con¬ 
ventional  idea  of  the  professional  artist,  he  finds  himself  in  company  with  all  kinds  of 
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people,  talking  their  language  and  sharing  their  lives.  He  finds  himself  addressing  a 
school  assembly  in  a  remote  corner  of  Canada,  talking  about  art  and  sketching,  to  a 
group  of  young  scientists  in  Uranium  mines,  or  to  farmers  on  the  extensive  western 
ranges.  They  understand  each  other’s  language,  and  his  paintings  of  their  environment 
provide  a  convincing  manifestation  of  what  an  artist  does  with  their  landscape.  He  seems 
to  know  what  is  happening  all  over  the  country.  He  lectures,  or  rather  he  chats,  about 
Canadian  art,  in  art  galleries,  universities,  and  clubs.  His  engaging  simplicity  of  state¬ 
ment  provides  a  fund  of  meaning  and  sustenance  about  what,  from  others,  would  be  a 
continual  discourse  on  topics  of  art,  entirely  remote  from  the  experience  of  his  listeners. 

In  recent  years  he  has  been  much  in  demand,  and  although  he  would  not  accept  the  title 
of  Educator,  he  does  quite  a  lot  of  it.  He  is  always  friendly  to  young  painters.  He  has 
been  through  the  mill  of  emergence  and  establishment.  In  other  words,  he  likes  people 
and  they  welcome  him. 

As  a  teacher,  various  centres  have  had  the  benefit  of  his  simple  form  of  instructions — 
at  Banff  Summer  School  of  Fine  Arts  particularly,  where  he  has  spent  several  summers 
on  the  staff. 

In  Montreal  he  still  maintains  contact  with  a  circle  of  friends,  brings  them  the  gossip, 
advises,  and  entices  work  from  them,  and  he  keeps  in  touch  with  the  other  members  of 
the  Group  of  Seven  scattered  now  across  the  country.  His  paintings,  large  and  small, 
are  distributed  over  a  wide  area.  Personal  friends  and  acquaintances,  important  art 
museums,  and  private  collections,  all  have  examples  of  his  work.  He  is  represented  in  a 
score  of  provincial  and  national  collections  from  the  National  Gallery  in  Ottawa,  to 
Toronto,  Vancouver,  Edmonton,  Winnipeg,  Hamilton,  and  there  is  an  important  canvas 
in  the  Tate  Gallery  in  London.  He  has  painted  important  pictures  for  industrial  corpora¬ 
tions  of  various  aspects  of  the  Canadian  scene — the  Rockies,  the  forests,  and  the  cities 
of  Canada. 

It  was  due  to  untiring  effort  that  he  organized  and  carried  through  a  plan  to  reproduce 
paintings  and  to  encourage  many  artists  to  work  for  the  simple  process  of  silk-screen 
techniques.  Scores  of  paintings  and  designs  were  reproduced,  in  the  war  years  from  1943 
to  1946,  for  the  decoration  of  camps,  hostels — for  the  armed  forces  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  later  for  distribution  to  all  parts  of  Canada. 

He  was  honoured  by  the  British  Government  with  the  title  of  C.M.G.  for  his  services  in 
1946.  He  is  an  LL.D.  of  Queen’s  University,  1942,  a  member  of  the  Canadian  Group  of 
Painters  of  which  he  was  president  for  several  years.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Ontario 
Society  of  Artists. 

He  has  illustrated  books — “Chez  Nous”  by  Adjutor  Rivard,  and  one  of  a  series  of  Great 
Rivers,  “The  St.  Lawrence.”  He  produced  a  book  of  Arctic  Drawings  from  impressions 
of  his  trip  to  the  Arctic  with  Dr.  Fred  Banting.  He  has  written  a  small  book  on  “Banting 
as  an  Artist” — Ryerson  Press. 

But  more  than  all  this,  the  outstanding  quality  and  significance  of  his  life’s  work,  as 
displayed  in  this  exhibition,  lies  in  just  the  simple  fact  that  he  has  consistently  held  high 
the  standards  of  Canadian  art  by  his  revelation  of  the  beauty  and  character  of  Canada — 
an  entity  varied,  distinctive,  spiritually  and  aesthetically  alive.  He  has  not  tamed  its 
ruggedness  nor  sweetened  its  seasons.  He  binds  us  to  its  appeal. 

A.  Y.  Jackson,  by  his  personality  and  achievements,  has  brought  new  and  lasting  experi¬ 
ences  to  others,  prestige  and  honour  to  his  country  .  .  .  His  friends,  and  they  are  many, 
join,  with  pride  and  affection,  in  appreciation  of  the  tribute  paid  him  by  those  who  have 
organized  this  notable  exhibition  of  the  art  of  A.  Y.  Jackson. 

ARTHUR  LISMER,  June  27th,  1953. 
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1 

CANAL  DU  L()IN(;,  ca.  1  909,  Cat.  No.  1. 


Ih  Europe,  Jackson  painted  with  the  technical  dexterity 
and  objective  serenity  of  the  French  Impressionists 
— a  typical  landscape  painted  in  the  country  Sisley 
worked  in. 
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lam 

iiK| 

2 

EDGE  OF  THE  MAPLE  WOOD,  1910,  Cat.  No.  i . 


The  influence  of  the  French  I inpressionists  is  evident 
in  this  canvus,  hut  the  sharp  light,  the  rough  untidy 
ground  have  a  quality  not  found  in  the  artist's 
European  work-. 


3 


In  this  Italiiui  town  by  moonlight,  he  again  responds 
to  a  prevailing  mood  of  quiet  romanticism. 


4 

NM(;HT,  GKOHCIAX  BAY,  1  9  1  :i ,  Cat.  No.  12. 


Juckso/i'^  curly  paiiilinys  of  Sortherii  Diilurio  ilittplny 
on  inIcrcKi  in  decorative  eilhouetteti  and  simplified 
forms.  The  rhythmic  movement  that  developed  later  had 
its  begiiininys  in  the  (leorijian  Bay. 


5 


('on.frinush/hrealx'iriy  u'ifhe.tlabUiihi’dtr<iditiou,.lacksnn 
(illnir.f  no  trace  of  ucatimeulalitii  to  mar  his  depiction  of 
the  destrnctire  effects  of  war.  In  most  of  his  war-record 
paintings  he  tcorhs  simplg  as  an  epe-witness. 


6 

Grx  PITS,  LI  mix,  1918,  Cat.  Xo.  ii. 


In  Ifiin  cnnvns,  the  camonjhuje  oj  the  (jnn  pitu  fnip plies 
the  inotire  that  is  carried  thraiii/h  the  ichole  picture. 
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Elemental  fonn.H  require  lialil  interpretation.  Thin  early 
eanra.‘i  i.i  a  yoorl  example  of  the  break  irhieh  the  (Ironp 
of  Seven  made  from  the  mild  Canadian  art  of  that  period. 


This  piiinfutg  depicts  the  stern  loneliness  of  the  (leorgian 
flay  in  the  ontnmn.  The  chief  interest  lies  in  the  rolonr 
ond  texture  of  the  foreground  rocks. 


r-  '  • 


TA  I)  K  N  AC,  XOVEM  HKR,  ca.  I  !) ‘2  I .  Cat.  NO.  ,S  !i . 

77ii.s’  in  (I  somlirc  picture  of  a  roinilri/  that  nloir-tnoriiui 
ijliiciern  ijroiuid  into  xl ret ni/c  form n  i/eiirn  (igo,  and  iioir, 
npariiujlji  decorated  iritfi  a  fete  liiiri/i/  trees  amt  stindts, 
it  jirorides  iiiotires  irliicli  hare  inspired  maiii/  artists. 
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LE  BOULAXCER,  BAIE  ST.  PAUL,  QUEBEC,  ca.  19-2o,  Cat.  Xo.  41. 


A  serene  vitality  underlies  Jackson's  portrayal  of  the 
(Quebec  scene  u'ith  the  gently  falling  snow  and  the 
coloured  light  of  the  irinter  sky  reflected  on  the  rounded 
forms  of  the  snow.  For  over  thirty  years  the  artist  has 
gone  to  (Quebec  in  the  winter  and  painted  farms  and 
villages  on  the  lower  Si.  Lawrence. 


The  contrast  of  Jlirnsy  wooden  strnrtnres  and  old 
weathered  landscape  runs  throni/h  tnnch  of  Jackson's 
work.  There  is  nothing  picturesque  ahont  the  hnildings, 
but  the  flat  surfaces  and  anyidar  shapes  accentuate  the 
forms  of  the  land. 


12 

ROAD,  CHARLEVOIX,  oa.  li);5(i.  Cat.  No.  59. 


(llistening  hrilliani  colour  and  lirclt/  surface  qualil;/  of 
the  paint  is  apparent  in  this  cancas  ^rhich  inintes  the 
spectator  to  join  U'ilh  the  artist  in  exploring  the  bend  in 
the  road.  Tgpical  of  his  mature  style  is  the  accentuation 
of  a  hold  hut  simple  circular  moreincnt  in  hath  indindiud 
forms  and  the  landscape  as  a  udiolc. 


13 

in.OOI)  INDIAN  HKSERVK,  ALHKRTA,  ca.  1  !» S  7 ,  Cat.  No.  (i  i . 


Ill  the  prairies,  one  is  ahrays  conscious  of  horizontal 
lines  or  planes.  In  this  canvas  they  are  seen  in  the  sweep 
of  eroded  hills,  the  flat  fields  and  the  shy.  Holding  the 
design  together  is  the  strong  vertical  line  of  the  roadway. 


This  is  u  hUle  (liispe  Jishiiiij  village  reduced  to  a  simple 
patter)),  u)ider  a  stro))g  light  u))d  the  colours  al)))ost  fiat. 


The  repetition  of  the  hill  forms  suggests  a  vast  empty 
country.  Jackson's  subjects  might  hare  two  classifi¬ 
cations— the  old  settled  countryside  of  Quebec  and  the 
u'ide  spaces  of  the  north  where  there  is  seldom  any  sign 
of  human  association. 


16 

SUPERSTITION  ISLAND,  ca.  1  95  0,  Cat.  No.  79. 


T)ie  sureness  of  (he  sweeping  brush  strokes  and  the 
sombre  delicacy  of  the  restrained  colour  create  the  haunt- 
inyiy  rhythmic  quality  of  this  late  canvas.  Jack.mn's 
subjective  and  stylized  interpretations  of  appearance 
and  mood  are  afar  cry  from  his  early  representational 
studies. 


CATALOGUE 

Dimensions  are  in  inches  with  height  preceding  width. 


PAINTINGS 

All  oil  on  canvas 

1.  Canal  du  Loing 

25^  X  Signed  lower  right. 

Painted  ca.  1909. 

Collection  Mbs.  H.  A.  C.  Jackson, 
Montreal. 

Plate  No.  1 

2.  Edge  of  the  Maple  Wood 

X  26. 

Signed  and  dated  lower  right  1910. 

The  National  Gallery  of  Canada. 

Plate  No.  2 

3.  Studio  at  Etaples 
25H  X  31^. 

Signed  and  dated  lower  right  1912. 
Collection  E.  S.  Jackson,  Lethbridge. 

4.  Autumn  Morning,  Episy 
211^  X  253^.  Signed  lower  right. 

Painted  ca.  1912. 

Collection  E.  S.  Jackson,  Lethbridge. 

5.  The  Fountain,  Assisi 

253^  X  31^.  Signed  lower  right. 

Painted  ca.  1912. 

The  Arts  Club,  Montreal. 

Plate  No.  3 

6.  Factory  at  Leeds 

21 X  253^.  Signed  lower  right. 

Painted  ca.  1912. 

Collection  John  A.  MacAulay,  Q.C., 
Winnipeg. 

7.  Assisi  from  the  Plain 

253^  X  313^.  Signed  lower  right. 

Painted  ca.  1912. 

The  Art  Gallery  of  Toronto. 

Purchased  19^6. 

8.  Terre  Sauvage  (Mount  Ararat) 

50  X  60. 

Signed  and  dated  lower  right  1913. 

The  National  Gallery  of  Canada. 

9.  Cedar  Swamp,  Emileville 
253^  X  313^.  Signed  lower  left. 

Painted  ca.  1913. 

The  Art  Gallery  of  Toronto. 

Purchased  19^6. 

10.  Gentians 

203^  X  183^.  Signed  lower  right. 

Painted  ca.  1913. 

Collection  Miss  Esther  Williams, 
Toronto. 


11.  Morning  After  Sleet 
2534  X  31 3i. 

Signed  and  dated  lower  left  1913. 

The  National  Gallery  of  Canada. 

12.  Night,  Georgian  Bay 
21  X  253^. 

Signed  and  dated  lower  left  1913. 

The  National  Gallery  of  Canada. 

Plate  No.  4 

13.  The  Maple  in  the  Pine  Woods 
213^  X  26.  Signed  lower  right. 

Painted  ca.  1913. 

Collection  John  A.  MacAulay,  Q.C., 
Winnipeg. 

14.  The  Red  Maple 
313i  X  38  3i. 

Signed  and  dated  lower  right  1914. 

The  National  Gallery  of  Canada 

15.  Summer  Cottage 

21  X  25  3^.  Signed  lower  right. 

Painted  ca.  1914. 

Collection  Miss  Edna  Breithaupt, 
Toronto. 

16.  Birches  in  Winter 

25  X  32.  Signed  lower  right. 

Painted  ca.  1915. 

Collection  Col.  H.  Willis-O’Connor, 
Ottawa. 

17.  Spring,  Lower  Canada  (Maples,  Early 

Spring) 

25  X  32.  Signed  lower  right. 

Painted  ca.  1915. 

Women’s  Art  Conservation  Association 
OF  Sarnia. 

18.  Houses  in  Ypres 

2534  X  30  3i. 

Signed  and  dated  lower  right  1917. 

The  National  Gallery  of  Canada 

(Canadian  War  Memorials). 

19.  The  Green  Grassier 
34  X  44. 

Signed  and  dated  lower  right  1918. 

The  National  Gallery  of  Canada 

(Canadian  War  Memorials). 

20.  Cite  Jean  D’Arc,  Hill  70  in  the 

Distance 

3434  X  44. 

Signed  and  dated  lower  right  1918. 

The  National  Gallery  of  Canada 

(Canadian  War  Memorials). 

Plate  No.  5 
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21.  A  Copse  Evening 
34  X  44. 

Signed  and  dated  lower  right  /18. 

The  National  Gallery  of  Canada 

(Canadian  War  Memorials). 

22.  Gun  Pits,  Lievin 
25  X  30 

Signed  and  dated  lower  left  /1918. 

The  National  Gallery  of  Canada 

(Canadian  War  Memorials). 

Plate  No.  6 

23.  Gas  Clouds  Near  Lievin 
25  X  30. 

Signed  and  dated  lower  right  /Mar.  18. 
The  National  Gallery  of  Canada 
(Canadian  War  Memorials). 

24.  Riaumont,  Near  Lievin 
25  X  30. 

Signed  and  dated  lower  right  /Mar.  18. 
The  National  Gallery  of  Canada 
(Canadian  War  Memorials). 

25.  Lievin  Church,  Moonlight 
25  X  30. 

Signed  and  dated  lower  left  /Mar.  18. 
The  National  Gallery  of  Canada 
(Canadian  War  Memorials). 

26.  Old  Gun,  York  Redoubt,  Halifax 
21^x251^. 

Signed  and  dated  lower  right  /19. 

Collection  the  Artist. 

27.  Springtime  in  Picardy 

25)4  X  30^. 

Signed  and  dated  lower  right  1919. 

The  Art  Gallery  of  Toronto. 

Gift  from  the  Albert  H.  Robson 
Memorial  Subscription  Fund. 

28.  Maple  Woods,  Algoma 
25  X  32. 

Signed  and  dated  lower  right  /20. 
Collection  Prof.  Andre  Bieler, 
Kingston. 

29.  The  Freddy  Channel 

21  X  26.  Signed  upper  right. 

Painted  ca.  1920. 

Collection  Mrs.  Lawren  Harris, 
Vancouver. 

Plate  No.  7 

30.  COGNASCHENE  LaKE 
25  X  32 

Signed  and  dated  lower  left  /20. 
Collection  R.  A.  Daly,  Toronto. 

30(a).  April,  Georgian  Bay 
25)^  X  32. 

Signed  and  dated  lower  left  /20. 
Collection  P.  R.  Hilborn,  Preston. 


31.  Farly  Spring 

21 X  26. 

Signed  and  dated  lower  left  /20. 

The  National  Gallery  of  Canada. 

32.  Winter  Road,  Quebec 
21  X  25.  Signed  lower  right. 

Painted  ca.  1920. 

Collection  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  S.  Band, 
Toronto. 

33.  First  Snow,  Georgian  Bay 
21  X  26.  Signed  lower  right. 

Painted  ca.  1920. 

Collection  J.  S.  McLean,  Toronto. 

34.  A  Quebec  Village 

21  X  26.  Signed  lower  left. 

Painted  ca.  1921. 

The  National  Gallery  of  Canada. 

35.  A  Village  on  the  Gulf 
21  X  26.  Signed  lower  right. 

Painted  ca.  1921. 

Collection  F.  T.  Jenkins,  Ottawa. 

36.  Georgian  Bay,  November 
25)/^  X  32.  Signed  lower  right. 

Painted  ca.  1922. 

Hart  House,  University  of  Toronto. 

Plate  No.  8 

37.  A  Northern  Lake 

24)^  X  31)^.  Signed  lower  right. 

Painted  ca.  1923. 

Musee  de  la  Province  de  Quebec. 

38.  Autumn,  Lake  Superior 
32  X  40)^.  Signed  lower  right. 

Painted  ca.  1923. 

Collection  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  S.  Band, 
Toronto. 

39.  Tadenac,  November 

40}^  X  3834-  Signed  lower  right. 

Painted  ca.  1924. 

Pickering  College,  Newmarket. 

Plate  No.  9 

40.  Lake  Superior  Country 
46  X  50H. 

Signed  lower  centre  right. 

Painted  1924. 

Collection  Walter  Stewart,  Toronto. 

41.  Le  Boulanger,  Baie  St.  Paul,  Quebec 
21  X  26.  Signed  lower  left. 

Painted  ca.  1925. 

Collection  N.  D.  Young,  Toronto. 

Plate  No.  10 

42.  Country  Road,  Quebec 
21M  X  26. 

Signed  and  dated  lower  right  /26. 

Collection  Walter  Stewart,  Toronto. 
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43.  Indian  Home 

21}^  X  26.  Signed  lower  right. 

Painted  ca.  1927. 

Collection  Miss  Isabel  McLaughlin, 
Toronto. 

44.  The  “Beothic”  at  the  Bache  Post, 

Ellesmere  Island 
32  X  40.  Signed  lower  left. 

Painted  ca.  1928. 

The  National  Gallery  of  Canada. 

45.  Northern  Lake,  November 
323^  X  50.  Signed  lower  left. 

Painted  ca.  1928. 

Collection  His  Excellency  The  Rt. 
Hon.  Vincent  Massey,  C.  H., 
Governor-General. 

46.  Aurora 

2134  X  26  34.  Painted  ca.  1928. 

The  Art  Gallery  of  Toronto. 

Canadian  National  Exhibition  Loan. 

47.  Les  Eboulements,  March  1929 
24^  X  32.  Signed  lower  left. 

Painted  1929. 

Collection  Dr.  Max  Stern,  Montreal. 

48.  Red  Barn,  Petite  Riviere 

25  3i  X  32.  Signed  lower  right. 

Painted  ca.  1930. 

Collection  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R. 
Watson,  Montreal. 

49.  Mission  at  Lake  Harbour 
21  X  26.  Signed  lower  left. 

Painted  ca.  1930. 

Collection  Brian  Heward,  Montreal. 

Plate  No.  11 

50.  March  Day,  Laurentians 
213i  X  26.  Signed  lower  right. 

Painted  ca.  1931. 

Collection  Mrs.  H.  P.  de  Pencier, 
Owen  Sound. 

51.  Grey  Day,  Laurentians 
25}/^  X  32.  Signed  lower  left. 

Painted  ca.  1931. 

The  Montreal  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

52.  French  River 

26  X  36.  Signed  lower  left. 

Painted  ca.  1932. 

Collection  Mrs.  A.  R.  G.  Heward, 
Montreal. 

53.  Cornwallis  Island 

213^  X  26.  Signed  lower  right. 

Painted  ca.  1932. 

Collection  Mrs.  H.  A.  Dyde,  Edmonton. 


54.  Valley  of  the  Gouffre  River 
253^  X  32  3^. 

Signed  and  dated  lower  left  /33. 
Collection  Miss  Anne  Savage, 
Montreal. 

55.  Road  to  St.  Hilarion 

21 3i  X  26.  Signed  lower  right. 

Painted  ca.  1934. 

Collection  His  Excellency  The  Rt. 
Hon.  Vincent  Massey,  C.  H., 
Governor-General. 

56.  The  Lake 

26  3^  X  32  3^.  Signed  lower  left. 

Painted  ca.  1934. 

Collection  His  Excellency  The  Rt. 
Hon.  Vincent  Massey,  C.  H., 
Governor-General. 

57.  Village  in  Gaspe,  Fox  River 
213/8  X  263^.  Signed  lower  right. 

Painted  ca.  1935. 

Collection  Albert  Cloutier,  Montreal. 

58.  Street  in  Quebec 

21  X  26.  Signed  lower  centre  right. 

Painted  ca.  1935. 

The  Montreal  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

59.  Road,  Charlevoix 

213^  X  26.  Signed  lower  left  near  centre. 
Painted  ca.  1936. 

Collection  Miss  Claire  Watson, 
Montreal. 

Plate  No.  12 

60.  Algoma,  November 

313^  X  393^.  Painted  ca.  1936. 

The  National  Gallery  of  Canada. 

61.  Beaver  Dam 

25  X  32.  Signed  lower  right. 

Painted  ca.  1936. 

Collection  H.  Forbes  Hale,  Montreal. 

62.  Blood  Indian  Reserve,  Alberta 
25  X  32.  Signed  lower  right. 

Painted  1937. 

The  Art  Gallery  of  Toronto. 

Purchased  19Jf6. 

Plate  No.  13 

63.  Farm,  St.  Tite  des  Caps 
21  X  26.  Signed  lower  left. 

Painted  ca.  1937. 

Collection  D.  H.  W.  Kirkwood,  Paris. 

64.  Fox  River 

2534  X  32.  Signed  lower  centre  right. 
Painted  ca.  1937. 

Collection  J.  S.  McLean,  Toronto. 

Plate  No.  14 
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65.  South  from  Great  Bear  Lake 
32  X  40.  Painted  ca.  1939. 

Collection  J.  S.  McLean,  Toronto. 

Plate  No.  15 

66.  Sunshine  and  Fog,  Eldorado  Mines, 

Great  Bear  Lake 
21  X  26.  Signed  lower  right. 

Painted  ca.  1940. 

Collection  Mrs.  George  Bertram, 
Toronto. 

67.  Quebec  Barn 

21  X  26.  Signed  lower  right. 

Painted  ca.  1940. 

Collection  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  W. 
McGibbon,  Toronto. 

68.  Road  to  St.  Simon 

21 X  26.  Signed  lower  left. 

Painted  ca.  1940. 

Collection  Mrs.  H.  A.  Dyde, 
Edmonton. 

69.  Algoma  Lake 

25  X  32.  Signed  lower  left. 

Painted  ca.  1940. 

Collection  Dr.  H.  O.  McCurry,  Ottawa. 

70.  Gem  Lake 

25  X  32.  Signed  lower  left. 

Painted  1941. 

The  Art  Gallery  of  Toronto. 

Purchased  194^6. 

71.  Mountains  on  the  Alaska  Highway 
32  X  40.  Signed  lower  right. 

Painted  ca.  1943. 

Collection  N.  D.  Young,  Toronto. 

72.  Echo  Bay,  Great  Bear  Lake 

25  X  32.  Signed  lower  right. 

Painted  ca.  1945. 

Collection  Dr.  Charles  Camsell, 
Ottawa. 

73.  Wild  Woods 

2114  X  2614-  Signed  lower  left. 

Painted  ca.  1945. 

Vancouver  Art  Gallery. 

74.  Castle  River,  Alberta 

26  X  32.  Signed  lower  right. 

Painted  ca.  1946. 

Collection  J.  J.  Vaughan,  Toronto. 

75.  Elevators  at  Night,  Pincher 
20  X  26.  Signed  lower  right. 

Painted  ca.  1947. 

Collection  Senator  W.  A.  Buchanan, 
Lethbridge. 

76.  Late  Harvest,  Pincher,  Alberta 
2514  X  32.  Signed  lower  left. 

Painted  ca.  1948. 

Collection  H.  R.  MacMillan, 
Vancouver. 


77.  Alberta  Rhythm 

3814  X  5014-  Signed  lower  centre  right. 
Painted  ca.  1949. 

Collection  the  Artist. 

78.  Gatineau  Road 

25  X  32.  Signed  lower  centre  right. 

Painted  ca.  1949. 

Collection  Dr.  Fred  W.  Jeffrey, 
Ottawa. 

79.  Superstition  Island 

1614  X  2014.  Signed  lower  left. 

Painted  ca.  1950. 

Collection  W.  J.  Bennett,  Ottawa. 

Plate  No.  16 

80.  Gatineau  Farm 

24  X  3214.  Signed  lower  left. 

Painted  ca.  1950. 

Collection  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  B. 

Hamilton,  Toronto. 

81.  Yellowknife  Bay. 

21 14  X  26.  Signed  lower  right. 

Painted  ca.  1950. 

The  Department  of  Resources  and 
Development,  Ottawa. 

Frontispiece 

82.  Arctic  Prairies 

25  X  32.  Painted  ca.  1951. 

Collection  the  Artist. 

83.  Landscape  Dease  Bay 

25  ^  X  3014.  Signed  lower  right. 

Painted  ca.  1951. 

Collection  W.  J.  Bennett,  Ottawa, 

84.  Faulkenham  Lake,  Red  Lake  District 
2514  X  3214.  Signed  lower  right. 

Painted  1953. 

Collection  Mrs.  J.  Frederick  M. 
Stewart,  Toronto. 

85.  Arctic  Summer 

25  X  32.  Signed  lower  right. 

Painted  1953. 

Collection  the  Artist. 


WATERCOLOURS 

100.  River  St.  Pierre,  Montreal 
Watercolour  on  paper.  1414  x  IOI4. 

Dated  lower  left  October  1902. 

Collection  Mrs.  H.  A.  C.  Jackson, 

Montreal. 

101.  Shawbridge  Farm 

Watercolour  on  paper.  10%  x  14%. 

Signed  and  dated  lower  left  October  1904. 

Collection  Walter  Stewart,  Toronto. 
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102.  Early  Spring,  Hemingford 
Watercolour  on  paper.  11  x  15. 

Signed  and  dated  lower  right  1905. 

The  Art  Gallery  of  Toronto. 

103.  Skeena  River 
Watercolour  on  paper.  11  x 
Signed  lower  left.  Painted  ca.  1925. 
Collection  Miss  Isabel  McLaughlin, 

Toronto. 


SKETCHES 

200.  Veere,  Holland 

Oil  on  cardboard.  x  93^. 

Signed  lower  right.  Painted  ca.  1909. 

The  Art  Gallery  of  Toronto. 

Gift  of  the  Artist,  1952. 

201.  Village  Near  Fiume 
Oil  on  w'ood  panel.  ^ 

Signed  lower  right.  Painted  1913. 
Collection  Mrs.  W.  H.  Jackson, 

Montreal. 

202.  Figure  Against  the  Sky 
Oil  on  wood  panel.  lOj^  x  8J^. 

Signed  lower  left.  Painted  1913. 
Collection  Mrs.  W.  F.  Hardy,  Oakwood. 

203.  Lake  Shore,  Canoe  Lake 
Oil  on  wood  panel.  8^2  x  10}^. 

Signed  lower  right.  Painted  1914. 

The  National  Gallery  of  Canada. 

204.  Wood  Interior 

Oil  on  wood  panel.  x  lOj^. 

Signed  lower  right.  Painted  1921. 

The  National  Gallery  of  Canada. 

205.  UsK  at  Dusk 

Oil  on  wood  panel.  10}^  x  8^. 

Signed  lower  left.  Painted  ca.  1925. 
Collection  Mrs.  H.  A.  C.  Jackson, 
Montreal. 

206.  Eskimo  Dwellings,  Pangnirtung 
Oil  on  wood  panel.  8}^  x  10}^. 

Signed  lower  right.  Painted  1927. 

The  Women’s  Art  Conservation 

Association  of  Sarnia. 

207.  The  Melville  Pack 

Oil  on  wood  panel.  83^  x  103^. 

Signed  and  dated  lower  left  /27. 

The  Wome.n’s  Art  Conservation 
Association  of  Sarnia 

208.  Fog  on  Eclipse  Sound 

Oil  on  wood  panel.  83^  x  103^. 

Signed  lower  left.  Painted  1927. 

The  W’o.me.n’s  Art  Conservation 
Association  of  Sarnia. 


209.  Pond  Inlet,  Baffin  Island 
Oil  on  wood  panel.  83^  x  1034- 
Signed  lower  left.  Painted  1927. 

The  Women’s  Art  Conservation 

Association  of  Sarnia. 

210.  Lancaster  Sound 

Oil  on  wood  panel.  83^  x  lOj^. 

Signed  lower  right  centre.  Painted  1927. 
The  Women’s  Art  Conservation 
Association  of  Sarnia. 

211.  Kane  Basin  and  Ellesmere  Island 
Oil  on  wood  panel.  83^  x  103^. 

Signed  lower  left.  Painted  1927. 

The  Women’s  Art  Conservation 
Association  of  Sarnia. 

212.  Totem  Poles,  Kitwanga 
Oil  on  wood  panel.  8}/2  x  103^. 

Signed  lower  left.  Painted  1927/29. 

The  W’omen’s  Art  Conservation 

Association  of  Sarnia. 

213.  The  Red  Barn 

Oil  on  wood  panel.  83^  x  103^. 

Signed  lower  centre.  Painted  March  1929. 
Collection  Mrs.  H.  A.  C.  Jackson, 
Montreal. 

214.  Woods  in  Winter,  Knowlton 
Oil  on  wood  panel.  83^  x  103^. 

Signed  lower  right.  Painted  1933. 
Collection  Walter  Stewart,  Toronto. 

215.  Hills,  St.  Hilarion 

Oil  on  wood  panel.  83^  x  103^. 

Signed  lower  right.  Painted  ca.  1934. 
Collection  J.  S.  McLean,  Toronto. 

216.  Street  in  Cobalt 

Oil  on  wood  panel.  83^  x  103^. 

Painted  1935. 

Collection  Walter  Stewart,  Toronto. 

217.  St.  Fabien,  Rimouski,  Que. 

Oil  on  wood  panel.  83^  x  103^. 

Signed  lower  left.  Painted  1935. 

Collection  N.  D.  Young,  Toronto. 

218.  June 

Oil  on  wood  panel.  103^  x  13  3^. 

Signed  lower  right.  Painted  1938. 
Collection  the  Artist. 

219.  Porcupine  Hills,  Alberta 
Oil  on  wood  panel.  103^  x  133^. 

Signed  lower  right.  Painted  October  1938. 
The  National  Gallery  of  Canada. 

220.  Radium  Mine,  Great  Bear  Lake 
Oil  on  wood  panel.  10^  x  133^. 

Signed  lower  right.  Painted  1938. 

The  National  Gallery  of  Canada. 
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221.  Eldorado  Mines,  Labine  Point 
Oil  on  wood  panel.  lOj^  x  133^. 

Signed  lower  right.  Painted  September  1938. 
The  National  Gallery  of  Canada. 

222.  April,  St.  Tite  des  Caps 
Oil  on  wood  panel.  8}^  x  103^. 

Signed  lower  right.  Painted  1941. 
Collection  Mrs.  Malcolm  MacDonald. 

223.  Grey  Day,  St.  Pierre,  Montmagny 
Oil  on  wood  panel.  834  ^  lOM- 
Signed  lower  left.  Painted  1942. 
Collection  J.  S.  McLean,  Toronto. 

224.  Between  Watson  Lake  and  Nelson 
Oil  on  wood  panel.  1034  x  1334- 

Signed  lower  right.  Painted  October  1943. 
The  National  Gallery  of  Canada. 

225.  Porcupine  Hills,  North  of  Pincher, 

Alberta 

Oil  on  wood  panel.  1034  x  1334- 
Signed  lower  left.  Painted  1947. 
Collection  J.  S.  McLean,  Toronto. 

226.  Threshing,  Pincher,  Alberta 
Oil  on  cardboard.  10^  x  1334- 

Signed  lower  left.  Painted  October  1947. 
Collection  J.  S.  McLean,  Toronto. 

227.  Elevator,  Pincher  Station,  Alberta 
Oil  on  beaverboard.  1034  x  1334- 
Painted  ca.  1947. 

Collection  J.  S.  McLean,  Toronto. 

228.  Cowley,  Alberta 

Oil  on  cardboard.  1034  x  1334- 
Signed  lower  right.  Painted  1947. 
Collection  J.  S.  McLean,  Toronto. 


229.  Grain  Elevators 

Oil  on  cardboard.  1034  x  1334- 
Signed  lower  left. 

Collection  J.  S.  McLean,  Toronto. 

230.  After  Rain,  Pincher,  Alberta 
Oil  on  wood  panel.  1034  x  1334- 
Signed  lower  right. 

Collection  Walter  Stewart,  Toronto. 

231.  Port  au  Persil 

Oil  on  wood  panel.  834  x  1034- 
Signed  lower  left.  Painted  April  1947. 
Collection  N.  D.  Young,  Toronto. 

232.  Gatineau  Farm  House 

Oil  on  wood  panel.  1034  x  1334- 
Signed  lower  left.  Painted  March  1948. 
Collection  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  B. 
Hamilton,  Toronto. 

233.  Workman  Island,  Great  Bear  Lake 
Oil  on  wood  panel.  1034  x  1334- 

Signed  lower  right.  Painted  September  1950. 
Collection  the  Artist. 

234.  Monument  Channel,  Georgian  Bay 
Oil  on  wood  panel.  1034  x  1334- 
Signed  lower  right.  Painted  July  1953. 

The  Art  Gallery  of  Toronto. 

Gift  of  the  Artist,  1953. 

235.  On  West  Wind  Island 

Oil  on  wood  panel.  1034  x  1334- 
Signed  lower  right.  Painted  June  1953. 
Collection  Mrs.  H.  R.  Jackman, 
Toronto. 
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CHRONOLOGY 


1882  Born  Montreal.  Studied  in  Montreal  at  the  Council  of  Arts  and  Manufactures.  Worked  in 
the  lithographing  business. 

1904  First  exhibited  with  the  Royal  Canadian  Academy  of  Arts.  First  trip  to  Europe,  Paris 
and  Rotterdam. 

1906- 07  In  Chicago.  Worked  with  a  firm  of  advertising  designers  and  studied  in  evening  classes  at  the 

Art  Institute  of  Chicago. 

1907- 09  Second  trip  to  Europe.  Studied  at  the  Academie  Julian  in  Paris  for  six  months.  Travelled  in 

France,  Italy  and  Holland. 

1910  Spring:  Sweetsburg,  Quebec. 

1911-13  Europe:  Brittany,  Paris,  Etaples,  England,  Italy. 

1913  Spring:  Exhibition  with  Randolph  Hewton  at  the  Art  Association  of  Montreal.  To  Emileville, 
Que.,  with  Hewton.  Summer  and  Autumn:  Georgian  Bay,  when  he  first  met  Dr.  MacCallum. 
Settled  in  Toronto  for  a  year. 

1914  Moved  into  the  new  Studio  Building  with  Tom  Thomson.  February  till  April  in  Algonquin 
Park.  J.  E.  H.  MacDonald  and  J.  W.  Beatty  spent  10  days  with  Jackson  during  this  period. 
Summer:  Canadian  Northern  Railway  construction  camp  near  Jasper  Park  with  J.  W.  Beatty. 
Autumn:  Algonquin  Park  with  Tom  Thomson. 

1915  Spring:  Emileville,  Quebec.  Enlisted  in  the  army  in  June,  sent  overseas  in  November. 

1916  Wounded. 

1917-19  Official  artist  for  the  Canadian  War  Records. 

1919  In  Halifax  for  the  Canadian  War  Records.  Returned  to  Toronto.  Autumn:  Algoma  box-car 
trip  with  J.  E.  H.  MacDonald,  Lawren  Harris,  and  Franz  Johnston. 

1920  February  till  April:  Franceville,  Georgian  Bay.  Group  of  Seven  organized.  May:  First  Group 
of  Seven  exhibition.  Autumn:  Algoma,  cabin  on  Mongoose  Lake. 

1921  Spring :  Cacouna,  Quebec.  Autumn :  Algoma  with  Harris  and  Lismer,  Lake  Superior  with  Harris. 

1922  Late  Winter:  Bienvdlle  near  Levis  with  A.  H.  Robinson.  Coldwell,  Lake  Superior  with 
Lawren  Harris. 

1923  Bale  St.  Paul,  Quebec  with  Edwin  Holgate. 

1924  Spring:  Mongoose  Lake,  Algoma  with  Dr.  MacCallum  and  Harris.  Jasper  Park  with  Lawren 
Harris. 

1925  Summer:  Skeena  River,  B.C.  with  Edwin  Holgate  and  Marius  Barbeau.  Autumn:  North 
Shore  of  Lake  Superior  with  Harris. 

1927  Late  Winter:  Bic  and  Tobin,  Quebec  with  Dr.  Frederick  Banting.  Summer:  To  the  Arctic 
with  Dr.  Frederick  Banting. 

1928  To  Great  Slave  Lake  with  Mackintosh  Bell  and  Dr.  Frederick  Banting. 

1930  Late  Winter:  Saint  FidHe,  Quebec  with  Dr.  Frederick  Banting.  Summer:  To  the  Arctic  with 
Lawren  Harris. 

1932  Les  Eboulements,  Quebec;  Cobalt,  Ontario. 
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1933 


Grace  Lake,  La  Cloche  Hills,  Ontario. 

1934  St.  Urbain,  Quebec,  and  Grace  Lake. 

1935  St.  Fabien,  Quebec. 

1936  Early  Spring:  Fox  River,  Gaspe.  Summer:  Trip  to  Europe,  France,  Belgium,  Germany  and 
England. 

1937  Alberta. 

1938  Grace  Lake,  La  Cloche  Hills;  Great  Bear  Lake. 

1939  Grace  Lake,  La  Cloche  Hills. 

1940  St.  Aubert,  Grace  Lake,  La  Cloche  Hills. 

1941  St.  Tite  des  Caps. 

1942  St.  Aubert,  Ste.  Louise,  St.  Pierre. 

1943-49  Taught  at  the  Banff  Summer  School  of  Fine  Arts,  except  for  summer  1948. 

1943  Alaska  Highway. 

1944  St.  Aubert,  Banff. 

1945  St.  Aubert,  Banff,  Cariboo,  B.C. 

1946  St.  Tite,  Banff. 

1947  La  Malbaie,  Port-au-Persil,  Banff,  Pincher  Creek. 

1948  Gatineau  River,  Quebec. 

1949  Gatineau  River,  Banff,  Great  Bear  Lake,  Eldorado,  Yellowknife,  Pincher  Creek. 

1950  Gatineau  River,  Port  Radium,  Barren  Lands,  Pincher  Creek. 

1951  Gatineau  River,  Barren  Lands,  Yellowknife. 

1952  Red  Lake,  Georgian  Bay,  Peace  River  area  on  a  lecture  tour  with  Frances  Loring,  sponsored 
by  the  National  Gallery  of  Canada. 

1953  Ste.  Anne  des  Monts,  near  Gaspe. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

An  extensive  bibliography  will  be  found  in  the  “Who’s  Who  in  Ontario  Art  Series”,  to  be  published 
in  the  Ontario  Library  Review,  February,  1954.  Besides  contributing  many  articles  to  magazines. 
Dr.  Jackson  has  written  a  book  entitled,  “Banting  as  an  Artist”,  published  by  Ryerson  Press,  1943, 
and  illustrated  the  following: 

Rivard,  A., 

“Chez  Nous”.  Toronto,  McClelland  &  Stewart,  1924. 

Jackson,  A.  Y., 

“The  Far  North”.  Toronto,  Rous  &  Mann,  1927. 

Beston,  H., 

“The  St.  Lawrence”.  New  York  and  Toronto,  Farrar  &  Rinehart,  c.  1942. 
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